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District Selective Enforcement Officer 


Transportatiog 
by Library 
Prim. WILLIAM T. Payne 
Selective Enforcement Officer—North District 
Chicago Park District Police 


bay Cuicaco Park District, a municipality within a municipality, has 
as may be expected, an unusual police administration problem. Divided 
into four districts, Central, North, West and South, each under the com- 
mand of a captain, the Park Police patrol the boulevards, parkways and 
drives in the City of Chicago. For this reason, the greatest percentage 
of the department’s activity is in traffic supervision. 

The Central Police Record Bureau located at headquarters provides 
traflic statistics and information as it pertains to the entire Police Division. 
Because of its great value to the chief in setting the policy of the whole 
organization, it was decided to increase its value by presenting it in the 
same manner to the men in the field. Therefore, a trained police officer 
was assigned to each district, with the title of selective enforcement officer, 
to work as staff to the commanding officer under the guidance of a member 
of the chief’s staff. 

These men, all graduates of Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
were given the responsibility of developing a traffic program within their 
districts designed to reduce traffic accidents. As it is necessary to know 
what the problem is before any remedial steps can be taken, these officers 
break down the accident and enforcement information they receive from 
the Central Record Bureau to the district level. 

A copy of the police accident report is returned to the selective enforce- 
ment officer, who analyzes the cause, records the time of occurrence, 
the violation (if any), whether or not an arrest has been made, as well 
as any other pertinent information. The accident is then spotted on the 
location spot map. This map contains all the traffic accidents for the 
previous twelve-month period so that a pattern may be obtained for en- 
forcement purposes. The district is divided into zones and the personnel 
assigned to each zone is kept informed of the conditions present there. 
If it is apparent that the problem is one for engineering rather than en- 
forcement, the selective enforcement officer makes an ‘‘on the scene”’ 
observation and forwards his conclusions and recommendations to his 
commanding officer for his consideration. 

Each arrest for a hazardous moving violation is tallied daily and spotted 
on the enforcement vs accident spot map. There are three of these maps, 
one tor each platoon, and they are changed monthly. These maps indicate 
the location where enforcement is being applied, as well as the type of 
Violations committed. It also shows the accidents by cause and their 
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location for the current month. In this way it is possible to gauge the 
quality of enforcement day by day. 

The arrest index, which is obtained by dividing the number of arrests 
for hazardous moving violations by the total number of accidents in each 
zone, is used to measure the efficiency traffic-wise of the zone personnel. 
An average index for the previous 36 months for each zone on each pla- 
toon is set up as the yard-stick by which the present effort is compared. 
As this standard takes into consideration the performance of every man 
who has worked the zone during this time, as well as all other conditions 
such as weather, etc., the captain knows what he can expect from each 
zone. The same method is used to judge the performance of each platoon, 
so that if the efficiency of the district starts to decline, it is a simple matter 
for the commanding officer to spot the weakness, whether it be a platoon, 
a zone, or an individual. This procedure has made the personnel more 
accident conscious because reducing the number of accidents will raise 
the index the same as an increase in enforcement. It also tends to keep 
the enforcement effort constant rather than sporadic. This average index 
is kept posted on a bulletin board in the squad room where the motor 
division men report daily for roll call. This information is conveyed to the 
foot-men by the patrol sergeant. 

A monthly report to the commanding officer provides him with all the 
information necessary to efficiently plan his future enforcement efforts. 
A copy of this report is also posted on the bulletin board in the squad 
room. In addition to his record and analysis duties, the selective enforce- 
ment o‘ficer prepares news releases, and presents safety programs, including 
lectures and movies, before school and civic organizations. He has joined 
forces recently with the juvenile officers in the district, providing an 
educational program for all juvenile traffic offenders. 

The position of the selective enforcement officer might be compared 
with the observer who sits high up in the stands at a football game. From 
his position he is able to see an over-all picture of the entire field. What 
he sees is reported to the coach on the bench. The observer merely reports 
the conditions as he sees them and offers suggestions for improvement. 
The action, if any, which results is the responsibility of the coach. The 
final result depends on teamwork. There must be close cooperation among 
the supervisory officers, the selective enforcement officer, and the police 
officers who actually do the job. On this depends the degree of success in 
each district. 

The present method of operation is the result of a gradual development 
since 1949. Since that time the Chicago Park District has been able to 
hold the line in traffic fatalities despite a steady increase in vehicle registra- 
tion. In recent months many police officials from other depatments have 
accepted the invitation of Chief George A. Otlewis to visit the districts 
where they can see this plan in operation. 
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Ohio's Police Administrators’ Traffic Course 


apna ge that the administration of effective traffic safety programs 
is one of the most difficult tasks of police administrators, The Ohio 
State Highway Patrol three years ago held its first All-Ohio Police Ad- 
ministrators Trafic Training Course. 

As a result of the enthusiastic response to the first school in 1951, the 
Patrol has made the course an annual event. Those who have attended 
the schools, as well as members of the Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, 
believe the sessions have accomplished much in helping administrators 
and in creating more uniformity among departments. 

The courses are sponsored by the Patrol and the Ohio Association of 
Chiefs of Police in cooperation with the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University and the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


The course is designed to: 
/. Position the traffic problem in relation to other police problems. 


2. Acquaint police administrators with tried and proved techniques 
that have been successful in combatting traffic accidents and congestion. 


3. Enable administrators, through management and supervisory aids, 
to make the most efficient use of available manpower and equipment. 


To accomplish these things the Patrol has developed a curriculum that 
includes a variety of subjects: 

Organization and administration of trafic problems; management 
techniques, which include making use of record data, selective assignments, 
and measuring effectiveness of traffic activity; personnel problems, which 
cover employer-employee relationships, job classifications, proficiency 
ratings, incentives and discipline; and supervision, which includes methods 
for improving channels of communications, visual aids in police training, 
developing public support, and chemical tests to determine alcohol in- 
fluence. 

In addition to lectures by highly qualified instructors, the school pro- 
vides daily discussion periods through the 10-day course. The instructors 
are drawn from such organizations as the Traffic Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, leading Ohio police departments and Ohio State University, 
where the course is conducted. 

Class sessions are held seven hours daily, from 8:30 a.m. to 12:20 p.m. 
and from 1:30 p.m. to 4:20 p.m., five days a week. At the end of the course 
the successful students receive certificates of recognition. 

Textbooks and other materials used, as well as the subjects taught, 
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are selected with the advice and assistance of the Traffic Institute and 
the [ACP Traffic Division. 

As a means of getting the students acquainted with each other, a dinner 
is held the evening of the opening day of the school. These have been 
sponsored by the Ohio State Automobile Association. 

Enrollment is conducted by first sending an announcement to chiefs of 
police departments throughout the state. Those departments indicating 
they would like to send representatives to the school receive formal 
application blanks. In addition to the announcement letter, a personal 
call is made by Patrol field officers on each department to discuss further 
the details of the course and enrollment procedures. 

In determining the number of students to attend a course at the annual 
school, it has been decided that a smaller group—approximately 30 is 
preferred. 

The tuition is $25 per student plus personal living expenses for the ten 
days in Columbus. Students chose their own living quarters. However, 
Patrol representatives aid in obtaining hotel accommodations for students 
at their request. 

In most cases, both tuition and personal expenses are provided by the 
student’s department. Aid for officers who would be unable to attend 
because of lack of funds in their department has been provided, in some 
instances, by local automobile clubs and civic groups. 

The tuition fees are used to defray instructor expenses, to provide 
textbooks for each class member, classroom rentals and other miscel- 
laneous items. The $25 assessment has been found to be adequate. 

Those associated with the school held by the. Patrol point out that 
approximately one-third of the enrollments are made up of officers from 
comparatively small cities. Many of these actually have no trafhe or 
accidents divisions but still have trafic problems. 

Despite a few problems, the schools have been of great value to many 
police departments —large and small—in Ohio. It is believed that these 
schools have made marked progress in bringing about uniformity in meet- 
ing trafic problems as well as in answering tough questions for police 
trafic administrators. 


* * * 


SEX OF DRIVER 
Based on reports from 29 states, it is indicated that in 1952 women 
were involved in about 3,800 or 8 per cent of the nation’s fatal motor 
vehicle accidents, and in about 2,150,000 or 12 per cent of all accicents. 
No information is available on the number of men and women drivers, 
or on the amount of driving each does, so the accident figures must be 
used with caution. 


Accident Facts 
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Write Guide for Preparation of Driver Examiner Manual 


The American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators and the 





: ‘Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, have collaborated in writing 
a guide for the preparation of a manual for driver license examiners. 

f It provides a suggested outline in three parts: general information, 

. application and examination procedures, and driver improvement exam- 

| inations. It discusses layout of the manual, including size of type, bind- 

| ing, paper, classification and numbering, writing style, and illustrations. 

, Accompanying the guide is a self-evaluating rating form to enable the 
department to determine whether a manual meets the established stand- 

| ards. 

‘ The guide was used during Unit III of the chief driver license examiner 
training program conducted for the American Association of Motor 

: Vehicle Administrators by the Traffic Institute. Funds for this training 

| are provided by the Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation, Los 

) 

‘ Angeles. 


Police departments considering the preparation of a manual for em- 
ployees could, with some adaptation, use the guide. The guide and rating 
sheet may be obtained without cost by writing to the American Associ- 
ation of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 912 Barr Building, Washington 6, 
D.C., or to the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


p * * * 


Eau Claire Requires Off-Street Parking and Loading Zones 


' Eau Claire, Wis., (36,058), recently adopted a comprehensive zoning 
ordinance which has been published in pamphlet form at 50 cents a copy. 
; It includes a one-page chart showing height, area, and use regulations for 


the various districts. Another chart shows the height, yard, and parking 

regulations for each of 10 districts. 
In limited neighborhood shopping districts parking spaces are required 
for all permitted buildings and usersofnot less than one parking stall for 
each 100 square feet of ground floor area. Business, commercial, manu- 
facturing, or industrial users having deliveries made by truck more than 
once a day between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m., or where the 
time of loading and unloading materials or goods exceeds 10 minutes be- 
tween these hours, are required to provide truckloading space on the lot. 
The parking space reqUirement for any use may be reduced in any case 
where existing off-street parking facilities have unused capacity or where 
such facilities are open to the use of the public free of charge or at reason- 
. able rates. Required off-street parking space also may be reduced not to 
exceed 50 per cent when the customary mode of transportation of the 
majority of the patrons or employees is other than by private automobile. 

Public Management 
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The Will to Stop Accidents 


by 


E. R. GRaAnniss 
Manager 
Loss Prevention and Engineering Department 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 


(Reprinted from the Casualty & Surety Journal) 


— wILL claim that work in accident prevention generally is satisfactory 
at this time. There are too many accidents, injuries are too severe 
and the potential for further casualties is too great. Granting that the 
experience would be far worse without today’s organized safety effort, 
still, why isn’t a better job being done? 

There is no lack of information. Tons of literature, articles, pamphlets 
and books treat with every phase of accident prevention. Speeches, talks 
and lectures tell all about fixing both the environment and the man, and 
statistics highlight pertinent causes for preferred attention. The ‘‘know 
how” department is pretty well taken care of. 

Personnel, too, is adequate, at least as far as numbers are concerned. 
There are more safety directors than ever, more inspectors, safety com- 
mitteemen, safety editors and more people interested and somewhat 
informed than there ever has been. The weight of numbers alone should 
have a noticeable effect—and probably does. 

Enough people with enough information should mean satisfactory 
progress, and if good progress is not being made it can mean only that 
some vital ingredient is missing. 

It isn’t hard for those engaged in the direction of safety programs to 
find the monkey wrench that jams the gears. It is largely the failure of 
those who kxow what they should do to do what they know they should do. 

In other words, the will to do what is obviously necessary for safe living, 
and to do it in time is lacking. And this is as true in the professional or 
paid safety man as in the layman. 

Failure of a worker in industry to wear his goggles while grinding, failure 
of a supervisor to insist that the worker wear his goggles and failure of a 
plant director to find some way of having the supervisor see to it that 
goggles are worn are all examples of the lack of a will to do what everyone 
agrees should be done. There is no lack of agreement that goggles should 
be worn, and no lack of information as to the need for wearing goggles. 
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There is only a lack of decision on someone’s or on everyone’s part to 
actually do something about it. This simple example can be multiplied 
a thousand times in a thousand situations. 

Here then is a part of the answer to why better safety work isn’t being 
done. Key persons are not showing sufficient initiative in enforcing obvious 
precautions. And the causes of obvious accidents outnumber, by far, all 
of the unusual, the special and the difficult accident conditions. 

Correction of the cause, however, is much more difficult than finding 
it. How to stir up enthusiasm for accident prevention that goes beyond 
posters, committee meetings, speeches, conventions, inspections, written 
reports and general conversations and crystallizes into action at the spot 
where ‘“‘an accident is waiting to happen” challenges the best there is in 
management, government, enforcement agencies or wherever prime 
responsibility lies. 

Ways of developing good supervisors are not unknown.* Supervisors 
can be found with a willingness to lead and direct, with a recognition of 
their responsibilities to management, employees or the public, and with 
a willingness to take necessary action whether it involves instruction, 
appeal to good judgment, adjustment of a faltering individual or even 
strong discipline. But supervisors schooled in the elements of their jobs 
are still one step away from actual accident prevention. The final step 
is taking action with a person (perhaps yourself)—or with an unsafe 
mechanical or physical condition. 

Why do individuals act unsafely? Is it, perhaps, that in spite of education 
and propaganda most people never develop an inner conviction that what 
they are doing is unsafe and thus lack a motive for the supervision of their 
own actions? 


THE PROBLEM’S THE SAME 


The problem is the same whether it is found in industry or on the high- 
way. 

On a summer week-end, on a divided highway leading into New England, 
a west-bound car crossed the middle dividing strip and crashed head on 
into two east-bound cars. A third car hit into the wreckage. Other cars 
took to the shoulders and were scattered about like jack-straws. Seven 
persons were reported dead and dying. 

Conditions, strange to say, were just about normal, or at least usual. 
There were, of course, too many cars on the highway, all going too fast, 
but this was not unusual. The highway was well engineered and beautifully 
landscaped and the cars, too, represented our best engineering advances. 
Even the weather was ideal. 

All that happened was that one driver suddenly was faced with a situa- 


*hasices of Supervision—H. W. Heinrich; Alfred M. Best, Inc., New York, N.Y. 1944. 
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tion which caused him to lose control of his car. With some 10,000 drivers 
roaring past every hour, one driving failure wasn’t too much to expect. 

Also less than one second elapsed between the moment driving control 
was lost and the collision—because the cars were all traveling about 88 feet 
a second. 

Outside of wondering why more such accidents don’t happen, an interest- 
ing observation is that none of the other drivers immediately involved 
were prepared to protect themselves against this driving failure, and 
probably not one felt any sense of responsibility for the over-all conditions 
which resulted in the severity of the accident. 

Again, on the New Jersey Turnpike, during a brief spell of foggy weather, 
45 motorists drove into collisions because they couldn’t see far enough 
ahead for the speeds they were traveling. In fact, some complaints were 
voiced because sufficient police weren’t at hand to slow trafic down to 
a safe speed. One wonders how many of the 45 drivers directly involved, 
and how many others who must have been nearly involved, had any sense 
of danger when they drove into and through the fog-clouded atmosphere. 
Obviously, any premonition of hazard was not strong enough to react in 
safe driving discipline. None of our safety effort had yet filtered through 
to these individuals. 

As we get farther away from contact with the individual, controls 
become less and less effective. Safety councils, insurance companies, and 
other centralized agencies spend sizable fortunes annually on the ‘‘need 
and value” and the “how and where”’ of accident prevention. No one 
doubts there is value in just about everything that tends to stop accidents, 
but what the value of return may be per-dollar-spent is a dificult question 
to answer. 

GENERALIZED SAFETY EFFORT FUTILE? 

In January, 1951, a nationwide campaign was launched on the “‘mil- 
lionth” automobile fatalizy to make the American people more conscious 
of highway hazards and, therefore, more attentive in their driving habits. 
It was estimated, on past experience, that the millionth traffic death 
would occur in late December 1951. Thousands of dollars were spent in 
publicity—and the millionth death did occur in late December as_pre- 
dicted. 

The fact that the predicted death was not delayed for nearly as long a 
period of time as it should have been by this gigantic effort, lasting nearly 
a year, indicates a degree of futility in generalized safety effort. Car 
operators are their own supervisors while driving, but, in spite of all the 
fine messages they receive from many sources, a large proportion are 
unable or unwilling to apply these messages and practice the self discipline 
necessary for reasonable safety. 

Engineering is considered one of the three principal factors in the pre- 
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vention of accidents. While ‘‘engineering for safety’’ has done wonders in 
industry, many engineering improvements in motor vehicles have actually 
been an incentive to even worse accident experience. Better brakes and 
better lights on cars have been accepted by some drivers, not as extended 
factors of safety but as an invitation to the greater speeds made possible 
by better engineered power plants and improved car design, generally. 
The same is true of the new super-highways. Current accident experience 


bears witness to the assumption that, the more engineering that goes into 
the motor vehicle and the highway, the crazier it will be used—by certain 
individuals. It must be admitted that better engineering often increases 
the potential for more and worse accidents. 


Education, too, is an important factor in accident prevention. Recently 
the press reported that two young men with their teen-age girl ‘friends 
drove onto a little-used air strip in Florida. The two cars started at either 
end of the strip, on a white line, and roared at each other. It was a game 
and the rules declared whoever swerved from the line first, to avoid a 
collision, was ‘“‘chicken.’”’ The game ended in a tie, and it took a derrick 
to pry the cars apart so that bodies could be removed. These people were 
at the age supposedly most responsive to formal education. Would another 
lecture have saved their lives? Safety education, to many, is something 
the other fellow should do. 

The final member of the safety trinity is enforcement. And here at last 
we get down solidly to the person and the condition. To be sure physical 
hazards should be removed as far as possible, and everyone should know 
how to act safely in any circumstance. But persons, being human beings, 
will always number in their ranks a certain troublesome few who must be 
made to respect the rights and lives of others. The agency of safety that 
gets down to the erring individual in each case is enforcement, the man 
of the law or the foreman in the plant. May his vigilance never grow less! 
May his penalties fit the crimes! 

If we may paraphrase an advertising slogan in a formula for accident 
prevention: ‘‘Engineering, yes! Education, of course! Enforcement, always, 
and as strong as possible!” 

Accident prevention is not a science of window dressing or of flag waving. 
Conferences and conventions, literature and pictures, committees and 
inspections (and articles like this one) all are part of a useful pattern; but 
until the researches and the bright ideas are properly interpreted and 
somebody does something to remove a danger, such as slowing down a 
highway speeder or keeping a machine guarded, the rest is labor lost. 

We have gotten too far from the old time religion of ‘find hazards and 
fix ’em.”’ It is now time for a back to work movement, not paper work 
alone, but the job of actually getting down to individuals so that they 
perform in an accepted and well organized safe manner. 
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Hot Weather Deaths Down 


Motorists kept cool at the wheel this summer, and as a result their 
hot weather driving record has been the best of the year so far. 

That was revealed by the National Safety Council in its report of Jul) 
trafic deaths. 

Contradicting the safety axiom that more travel means more auto 
deaths, the traffic death toll in May, June and July—among the peak 
months for vacations and touring—was 1 per cent less than last year, 
the Council said. 

In contrast, the four preceding months—January through April—had 
a combined increase of 5 per cent. 

Thus for the seven months the increase in trafic deaths was 2 per cent 
as compared with the corresponding period of 1952—20,420 fatalities this 
year and 19,950 last. 

The Council said July alone showed no change—3,120 deaths for both 
years. 

While mileage figures for July are not yet available, travel up to the 
end of June was 6 per cent greater than last year. This, combined with 
the favorable summer death record, resulted in a record low six-month 
mileage death rate of 6.5 deaths per 100,000,000 miles. The previous low 
for the same period was 6.7 last year. 

The Council figures, based on reports from 47 states, are for fatalities 
only and do not include non-fatal injuries. 

For July, deaths were dowm in 22 states and up in 25. For the seven- 
month period, however, only 18 had decreases, while 29 had increases. 

The 18 states with fewer deaths for seven months were: 


South Carolina ........... —18% New Jersey ............ — 5% 
Nepraska .............. —14% Kentucky.............. — 5% 
Washington ............ i ee — 5% 
sg ot oS a ng wigs | — 5% 
Oe eee eee —10% Alabama............... — 39 
MN 46:5 56 hed whee m — 7% Arkansas .............. — 39 
ee SECT reer T Teer — 7% RhodelIsland........... — 39 
ee ee — 6% Colorado .........6.... — 2% 
as cere — 6% Missouri ............... — 1% 


Among 440 cities reporting for July, 92 had fewer deaths, 72 had more 
deaths, and 276 reported no change. 

Perfect records in July were reported by 323 cities, the three largest of 
which were Cincinnati, Ohio (504,000); Omaha, Neb. (251,100), and Jack- 
sonville, Fla. (204,500). 

Cities still having perfect records at the end of seven months totalled 
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116. The three largest were Mt. Vernon, N.Y. (71,000); Lakewood, Ohio 
(68,100), and Raleigh, N.C. (65,700). 


Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of seven months, the following 
have populations of more than 200,000: 


Denver, Colorado ....... —41% 
Seattle, Wash........... —36% 
Louisville, Ky........... —35% 
Dayton, Oho ........... — 32% 
Jacksonville, Fla......... —31% 
San Diego, Calif. ........ — 27% 
San Francisco, Calif. ..... — 24% 


Baltimore, Md. .. 


Atlanta, Ga...........4% — 22° 
New Orleans, La. ....... —18% 
premtmes, N.Y .......5-.- —17% 
Oklahoma City, Okla..... —14% 
Omaha, Nebr............ —-11Y% 
OS eer — 9% 
Toledo, Ohio............ — 5% 


- 
— 3% 


The three leading cities in each population group for seven months, 
ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 


were: 
Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif............3.0 
Detroit, Mich............... 3.7 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 4.1 


750,000-1,000,000 Population 


San Francisco, Calif......... 2.1 
Washington, D.C....... ynes 
Cleveland, Ohio............ 3.5 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Milwaukee, Wis............. 2.6 
Phoustem, TeE.............5. 3.1 
Cincinnati, Ohio ............ a5 


350,000-500,000 Population 


Oe | re i3 
Seattle, Wash............... 1.5 
Se 2.5 


Reg. 
Rate 

200,000-350,000 Population 
eS 1.2 
oe a i 
Providence, R.I............. 1.4 


100,000-200,000 Population 


10,000-25,000 Population 


Modesto, Calif... 


Kingsport, Tenn 


Monroe, Mich... 
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Youngstown, Ohio .......... 0.8 
Baton Rouge, Ia............ 1.0 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ........... 1.1 
50,000-100,000 Population 
®t 0.0 
Lancaster, Pa............... 0.0 
ev 2-5.40 50 eee Gaerne 0.0 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Muskegon, Mich. ........... 0.0 
Palo Alto, Calif. ............ 0.0 
Ann Arbor, Mich............ 0.0 
Reg. 
Rate 
kek aresire ddan 0.0 
ia ae ods wees 0.0 
nett les ee EO 0.0 





Age and The Ability To See At Night 


(For a complete 14-page report giving complete details write to the American 
Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., NW., Washington 
6,0.0) 


In order to obtain information on the new night-sight meter, including 
the effect of age on the ability to see under night driving conditions, tests 
were given to nearly 500 men and over 800 women who voluntarily went 
through a multi-test clinic conducted by the Alexandria (Va.) Health 
Department. One fifth of the persons tested were 50 years of age or older 
and two-fifths were men. 

The night-sight meter consists of a dark cabinet 32” long with an 
eyepiece on one end. The other end has a rotating disk which exposes 45 
broken circles per minute. The subject must give the location of the break 
in each circle as it comes into view. Illumination on the test targets is 
reduced by a ‘‘V” type shutter until they become invisible. Two small 
lamps directed toward the eyes of the subject provide the glare source. 
Tests showed: 

7. Both glare and night vision scores became poorer as age increased. 
The trend was slight but consistent up to 50 years of age, quite pronounced 
from 50 to 70 and very pronounced after 70. 

2. About 22 per cent of the persons had abnormal visual acuity. (One or 
both eyes at 14 inches or 20 feet). These people had poorer than average 
scores on both the glare and night vision tests at all age levels. 

3. On both the glare and night vision test there was no significant dif- 
ference in the scores made by men and women at all age levels. 

4. The amount of light necessary to make the test target just visible was 
about four times as great when glare was present as when it was absent. 

5. The night-sight meter appears to have high repeat reliability. 

On the glare vision phase of the test the correlation between the 2nd and 
3rd trials was 0.98 and on the night vision phase of the test the correlation 
between the 2nd and 3rd trials was 0.97. 

6. Improvement in scores as a result of practice and dark adaptation 
was not serious. On the glare test improvement from the first to the third 
trial was only 0.26 units or about 1 per cent of the standard deviation of 
the distribution of scores. On the night vision test the improvement from 
Ist to 3rd trials was about .49 units or about 4 per cent of the standard 
deviation of the distribution of the scores. 


The highest duty is to respect authority. 
—Pope Leo XIII 
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Drivers Willing to Walk Some Distance to Park 


Drivers in Providence, R.I., will walk more than twice as far between 
their parked cars and their destination as traffic experts estimate, the 
American Society of Planning Oficals has reported. 

According to a survey conducted by the city’s traffic engineer of parking 
habits of 923 drivers who use the city’s year-old metered parking lot, the 
average parker walks 1,590 feet between the lot and his destination. Experts 
have said that 700 feet is the longest distance a parker will walk. Others 
of the 923 drivers interviewed were found to walk nearly one-half mile. 

Thirty per cent of the parkers said they had given up former parking lots 
in favor of the metered lot because of cheaper rates. The city lot charges 
15 cents for four hours. Revenue from the 314 metered parking spaces has 
averaged between $900 and $1,000 each two-week collection period.. 

Drivers also mentioned that they preferred the lot because they could 
park there longer than in curb spaces, did not have to worry about fender 
dents that might be caused by parking lot attendants, and could lock their 
cars and take their car keys with them. 

One-third of the motorists said they drove their cars into the downtown 
business center more often because of the additional parking space available 
in the metered lot. This group claimed they made 3.15 average additional 
trips each week because they knew there would be space for them in the 
metered lot. 

Interviewers also learned that 52 per cent of the drivers now using the 
lot previously parked at the curb, 37 per cent used public lots, 10 per cent 
used private lots, and 1 per cent parked in garages. 


VEHICLE INSPECTIONS MADE ON PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 


In an effort to halt the increasing number of serious accidents, the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission recently announced that all vehicles 
entering the superhighway are being inspected to determine whether they 
are safe for operation. Turnpike employees have been instructed to check 
all lights—especially those on the rear of the vehicle—to see if they are in 
proper working order. Trucks are also inspected to determine whether 
loads are properly secured to prevent shifting. 

All vehicles found on inspection to be improperly lighted or in other 
ways failing to measure up to the turnpike safety rules are refused entry 
to the toll road. In the case of dirty headlights or tail lights, the driver is 
ordered by the inspector to clean them before he is permitted to enter the 
turnpike. In the case of faulty or improperly maintained equipment, it 
must be replaced or repaired to the satisfaction of the inspector before the 
vehicle is allowed to enter. 
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Many Cities Use School Crossing Guards 





At least 122 cities over 50,000 population—as well as many smaller 
cities—have school crossing guard programs in operation, the Civil 
Service Assembly reports. 

As the result of this system, larger cities are able to get children across 
the streets safely at school crossings four times a day without tying up 
valuable police manpower, a study by the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion indicates. 

Eighty-eight departments have had no traffic injuries or deaths to school 
children since the program was adopted. Other departments report minor 
injuries. A few report more serious injuries to guards only or due to cir- 
cumstances, such as a runaway truck, which could not be prevented. 

Guards are carefully selected on the basis of physical and mental char- 
acter and other personal qualifications relating to the duties to be per- 
formed. Guards are investigated for a possible criminal record and in some 
cities are fingerprinted. In about a third of the cities, guards are under 
civil service. Most cities assume liability for injuries to guards. 

The postwar trend has favored the employment of women guards, 
particularly young mothers of school children. Older men from the ranks 
of retired policemen, firemen, school janitors, and handicapped veterans 
also serve to good advantage. 

Guards are usually trained or supervised by regular police officers while 
on the job. In many cities they undergo regular preliminary training 
programs extending from a few hours to several days, weeks, or months. 

Besides manpower gains to police departments, officials feel that the 
employment of school crossing guards in place of regular policemen has 
financial savings, based primarily on pay differentials. Also, costly equip- 
ment such as patrol and traffic cars and motorcycles are not tied up during 
school crossing hours. 

The number of guards employed by a single department varies from 
less than 10 to more than 700. More than 50 departments plan to appoint 
additional guards. 


HERE’S A THOUGHT FOR PEDESTRIANS 
A barred rock rooster was scratching around in the stall of a large 
percheron horse. When the horse got restless and started moving around 
the rooster looked up at the horse and said, “‘We’d better be careful, 


brother, or we are liable to step on one another’s toes.’ 
-M. K. Brown, Detroit Free Press 
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Architectural Magazine Sponsors Parking Forum 




































The magazine Architectural Forum recently sponsored a two-day forum 


| with representatives of architecture, automotive industry, city planning, 
er 





department stores, government, transportation, parking and traffic. 
vil The question before this group was, ““How Can Big Cities Save Their 
Downtown Districts From Strangling In Their Own Congestion?”’ 
- Their joint report included these 13 answers: 
Misi 1. By clearer thinking aimed at realistic goals. 
ha. 2. By using the price mechanism to ration street use. 
3. By constructive decentralization of some activities. 
0 4. By separating car and truck traffic in time and space. 
ved 5. By intelligent redevelopment. 
id 6. By encouraging mass transit to carry more people faster. 
7. By relating zoning to traffic. 
= 8. By eminent domain if needed. 
“a 9. By banning curb parking or fitting its price to its cost. 
- 10. By enticing the all-day parker away from the city center. 
ler 11. By encouraging private capital into the garage business. 
12. By building better roads to and through the downtown section. 
ls, 13. By reducing the cost of parking garages to $1,200 per car. 
ks The February 1953 issue of Architectural Forum has a detailed account of 
” the group’s findings. Reprints are available at a small cost from the Fred 
1 Eldean Organization, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
ile 
ng UNIFORM TERMINOLOGY 
S. 
“s The piece of paper a police officer gives to a violator at the scene of a 
i trafic violation when the officer wishes him to appear in court is designated 
p- by different names in different jurisdictions. 
- Footnote 26 to Section 190.1 of the 1948 Uniform Act Regulating Traffic 
. On Highways states: It is recommended that each State in adopting the 
i text of secs. 190.1, 190.2, and 190.3 employ the term ‘“‘traffic citation” 
at which is the term employed in many States, although in some jurisdictions 
trafic citations are referred to as “‘notices to appear,” “summons,” 
“tickets,” or some other terminology indicating a legal form of traffic 
charge. 
MEXICO TO LICENSE WOMEN TRUCK DRIVERS 
\lexico’s Secretary of Communications and Public Works has author- 
" ized the issuance of drivers’ licenses to women for the operation of trucks 
d transporting food and other commodities, according to a report from the 


| Mexican Roads Association. Formerly, women had been prohibited from 
driving trucks. 
—World Highway Report 
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Chamber of Commerce of U.S. Traffic Safety Policy 


Strong endorsement of accident reduction and congestion relief measures 
was given recently by a spokesman for the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The following are excerpts from the testimony of Clem D. Johnston for 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States before the Roads Sub- 
committee of the House Public Works Committee. In this he is stating the 
policies and beliefs of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Direct local effects of constructing highways which by-pass urban areas— 
beneficial or detrimental? 


The National Chamber is definitely on record in favor of by-passes 
wherever they are warranted on the basis of relief of an overcrowded urban 
area from through trafic. We have conducted a number of studies which 
show beyond a doubt that, whereas businessmen frequently fear the con- 
sequences of by-pass installation, almost invariably they enthusiastically 
endorse them when they have been installed. The subtraction from a 
congested business district of through traffic with a relatively low pur- 
chasing index is usually followed by a replacement by local traffic with 
a higher purchasing index, resulting in an over-all improvement of business. 


Present highway safety programs and means for increasing their effective- 
ness. 


We enthusiastically support the recommendations of the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference calling for improved enforcement of traffic 
laws, uniform traffic laws and ordinances, better driver licensing and 
vehicle inspection, improved traffic engineering, more extensive safety 
education, and more vigorous safety efforts at national, state and local 
levels. 

Ever since the National Chamber’s activity in the old Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety originated under the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Secretary, Herbert Hoover, we have supported national and local 
safety endeavors. Our local chambers of commerce have spearheaded 
safety efforts in most communities and in a great many places the safety 
council is a part of the local chamber. The National Chamber also 1s 
constantly urging and assisting businessmen and their organizations to 
give sustained support to this effort. We believe that there is value in 
research and coordination at the national and state level, but we believe 
that the real impetus and safety work must be at the community level. 
In the field of uniformity of state laws, we urge that this be achieved 
through agreement among the states rather than by federal edict. 
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Set Court Conference at N. U. Law School 


A five-day conference dealing with traffic courts and traffic law adminis- 
tration for judges, prosecutors, and justices of the peace will be conducted 
Oct. 12-16 at the Northwestern University School of Law in Chicago. 


The conference is being planned and directed by staff members of the 
American Bar Association’s Trafic Court Committee, the Law School 
and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. 


* * * 


As part of the ABA-Traffic Institute traffic court conference program, 
approximately 80 persons participated in a conference in July at the 
School of Law at the University of Montana, Missoula. Pictured above 
at the Montana conference are: seated, left to right, Robert L. Donigan, 
Institute counsel; Judges James W. Hodson, King County Superior Court, 
Seattle; James P. Economos, director of the ABA Traffic Court Program, 
and Judge J. J. Quillin, Portland, Ore. Norman R. Nashem, Jr., Yakima, 
Wash., is standing. 

kok Ox 

Never be satisfied that what has been achieved is sufficient. 

-Chares M. Schwab 


* * * 


\t 20 years of age the will reigns; at 30 the wit; at 40 the judgment. 
—Franklin 
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Announce Teen-Age Driver Roadeo Winners 


A 17-year old Hawaiian youth has been namedchampion teen-age driver 
of the United States. 

James Miholick of Honolulu, son of a civilian supervisor at the Pear! 
Harbor Navy Yard, took top honors in The Second Annual National 
Teen-Age Roadeo in Washington, D. C., and won a $1250 college scholar- 
ship. 

Second place and a $750 scholarship was won by Martin Burley, 18, 
of Fargo, N. D. Third place went to Fred Betz, 17, of Baltimore, who won 
a $500 college scholarship. Fourth spot was won by 18-year-old Warren 
MacKenzie of Fenton, Mich., who was awarded a $350 scholarship. Fifth 
place and a $250 college scholarship went to Donald Low, 19, of Still- 
water, Okla., who finished in sixth position in last year’s contest. 

Miholock scored 884.5 points out of a possible 1,000 during the three 
days of competition for the 47 teen-age drivers from this country and 
Canada. 

The awards were made at a Willard Hotel banquet attended by more 
than 200 guests. S. Bruce Black, president of Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, which with the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce sponsors 
the nation-wide driving contest, announced the winners names. 

The only girl contestant in the 1953 competition, Anne Whitfield of 
Huntsville, Ala., finished in 14th place. 

Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, treasurer of the United States, headed the 
speakers list which included Dain Domich, of Sacramento, Calif., presi- 
dent of the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Miholick won the honor as the nation’s top teen-age driver after three 
days of stiff competition—including tests and examinations which en- 
compassed driving under actual trafic conditions in downtown Washing- 
ton, on an obstacle course specially laid out in Washington’s National 
Guard Armory and written tests and specially prepared personal inter- 
views. 


ANXIETY, AN ACCIDENT MAKER 
Anxiety is given top billing as an accident maker. Its resultant worry 
and mental distraction cause accidents. When the driver or pedestrian 
is concerned over illness in the family, a past due mortgage or some other 
personal matter, he is unable to concentrate on the walking and driving 
job at hand. 


Dr. Herbert J. Stack, NYU Center for Safety Education 
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Institute To Offer Integrated Unit Courses 


Short course training in planning and procedures for directing traffic 
will be offered for police officers for the first time this fall at the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University, Franklin M. Kreml, Institute 
director, has announced. 

The police job of preventing traffic congestion and facilitating traffic 
movement, as well as the ways in which police aid and supplement the 
work of traffic engineering, will be stressed in the two-week course to be 
held in Evanston from November 30 to December 11. 

The new course, along with one in traffic law for police to be held 
November 2 to 20 and one in chemical tests for intoxication scheduled 
for December 1 to 18, is part of a new training program on which the 
Trafic Institute has been working for several years, according to Mr. 
Kreml. 

“This new training program,” he said, will make it possible for police 
departments to give officers whom they cannot send for a full academic- 
year (nine months) of training in the Traffic Institute’s long course in 
trafic police administration a chance to get specialized training in certain 
technical subjects. 

“Already part of this goal has been achieved by our offering since 
1952 of special three-week courses in accident investigation, trafic law 
enforcement, and police traffic records. Now, for the first time, we will 
be able to offer integrated courses, in those areas of operation most 1m- 
portant to efficient and effective operation of police departments, simul- 
taneously in the long course and for short course students.” 

The Traffic Institute’s police courses now include: training for police 
instructors, police traffic records system, accident investigation, traffic 
law for police, introduction to police traffic supervision, traffic law en- 
forcement, chemical tests for intoxication, public information programs 
for police, and the nine-month traffic police administration course. 

In addition to police courses the ‘Irafhe Institute also offers training 
for chief driver license examiners, driver education teachers, judges and 
prosecutors, trafic engineers, motor fleet supervisors, and Army and Air 
Force safety personnel, and courses in emergency traffic control for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


* Ok * 
WHO WANTS TO ARGUE—ANYWAY’ 


The way to a lovely marriage is to think carefully about the right thing 
to say in a family argument, then don’t say it. The same process used 
In your conflicts in driving will bring you home in a much better humor. 


—Golden (Traffic) Rules 
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McClaugherty Heads State and Local Officials Group 


Commissioner Don McClaugherty of the West Virginia Department of 
Motor Vehicles has assumed national leadership in the traffic safety field 
as chairman for the coming year of the State and Local Officials’ National 
Highway Safety Committee. His new responsibilities, which will not con- 





flict with his state services, will be of a policy-making nature. 

Unanimously elected at a recent meeting of the committee in New 
York, Chairman McClaugherty succeeds B. D. Tallamy, of Albany, N. Y., 
former president of the American Association of State Highway Officials. 
With headquarters in Washington, the committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of 11 national organizations of state and community officials, 
of which the International Association of Chiefs of Police is one. 

Mr. McClaugherty also serves as president of the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators and is a member of the Governor’s 
Trathe Safety Coordinating Committee of West Virginia. 

‘“‘T am pleased to have this additional opportunity to help in develop- 
ing concerted programs to reduce the terrible traffic accident toll,” Mr. 
McClaugherty said. ‘‘We will cooperate fully with plans for the White 
House Conference on Traffic Safety recently announced by President 
Eisenhower and continue our efforts for more effective across-the-board 
action by all public officials concerned to make our streets and _high- 
ways safer.” 

The new chairman has headed West Virginia’s motor vehicle agency 
since 1942, first as registrar of the motor vehicle division of the State 
Road Commission, and since 1947 as commissioner of the State Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles. Previously he served as secretary of the State 
Road Commission and as auditor with the State Tax Commission. 


Humility and courtesy should be placed at the top of the list of desirable 
qualities in a motorist. The mental attitude consigning every other motorist 
and pedestrian to the nether regions is not only unwholesome, it is a menace 
to the lives and limbs of other people. 

The Daily Oklahomen 


If Jefferson were writing the Declaration of Independence today he 
would undoubtedly be besieged to include an assertion of the inalienable 
right to the pursuit of happiness in an automobile. 

—Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, N.J. Supreme Court 
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Regional Courses for Driver License Personnel Set 


Two weeks of professional training in the field of driver improvement 
will be offered this fall at four universities in the West, East, South and 
Midwest by the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
according to L. S. Harris, executive director of the organization. 

The courses in ‘“‘Post Licensing Driver Regulation and Control” are 
open to driver license personnel. They will be held at the University of 
California at San Francisco, Calif., from September 14 to 25; at North- 
eastern University in Boston, Mass., from October 5 to 16; at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, Ala., from November 2 to 13, and at 
Northwestern University in Evanston, III., from November 30 to Decem- 
ber 11. 

The courses are financed through a grant from the Farmers Insurance 
Group Safety Foundation, Los Angeles, and AAMVA funds. 

They are designed to assist driver licensing administrators, directors, 
hearing officers, and all supervisory personnel assigned to driver improve- 
ment activities, to gain the knowledge and special skill necessary to 
perform the highly technical work of driver improvement. 

The courses will be conducted for the AAMVA under the direction of 
Glenn V. Carmichael, an assistant director of the training division of the 
Traffic Institute and one of the country’s foremost authorities on driver 
license examiner training. Mr. Carmichael also serves as director for the 
courses conducted annually by the AAMVA at Northwestern University 
for chief driver license examiners. He will be assisted by Paul C. Keller 
of the Institute training staff, formerly driver licensing specialist with the 
Utah Department of Public Safety. 

Subjects to be covered in the Post Licénsing Driver Regulation and 
Control course will be: principles of driver improvement, case reviewing 
and analysis, investigations, what action to take, organization and ad- 
ministration, the problem drivers, putting decisions into effect, reinstate- 
ments, hearings and appeals, and summaries and reports. 

The courses are being conducted in cooperation with the Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering and University Extension of 
the University of California; the Institute of Transportation and Traffic 
Management, School of Business, Northeastern University, and the Voca- 
tional Industrial Education Service of the Alabama State Department of 
Education and the University of Alabama. 


The man who is hard to satisfy moves forward. 
—Charles Steinmetz 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT __ 


Frequently questions are raised by Traffic Digest & Review subscribers 
that are of general interest. From time to time these questions and answers 
will be published. It is believed that the question raised below is of general 
interest. 


Circumstances and Question 


At the present time, the county attorney, solely, determines whether 
a felony charge should be filed in fatal traffic accidents. If a felony charge 
is not filed, the lower court prosecutor often files a minor misdemeanor 
complaint. 

Recently, one judge refused to hear a misdemeanor complaint against 
a driver involved in a fatal accident on the grounds that it constituted a 
felony or nothing. 

We find that in some states a misdemeanor complaint is filed first. The 
prosecution then attempts to prove the misdemeanor without reference to 
the fatal consequences of the accident. If the involved driver is found guilty 
of the misdemeanor, the complaint and judgment are forwarded to the 
county attorney, who then determines whether or not the misdemeanor 
was the primary cause of the death. 

What policy does the Traffic Institute recommend? 


Answer 


It is our opinion that as soon as a thorough investigation has been com- 
pleted by the police in a fatal traffic accident, the matter should be reviewed 
immediately by the prosecuting attorney in charge of such matters with 
a view towards prosecution for homicide if the available competent 
evidence warrants such action. For the purpose of coordination and co- 
operation, such review should be made in consultation with a_ police 
officer of fairly high rank, specifically assigned to such duty and who has 
been thoroughly trained and is experienced in such matters. 

If the prosecutor decides to initiate action on the charge of homicide, 
court‘ action is not deemed necessary or advisable on lesser charges. The 
success or failure of such a prosecution should not, and legally cannot, 
depend upon the results of prosecutions for lesser offenses in a municipal 
court. The latter should not be used as a testing ground for the prosecuting 
official. 

If the prosecutor finally decided not to file a homicide charge, serious 
consideration then should be given to pressing charges for one or two lesser 
charges—if there are such and they can be supported by competent avail- 
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able evidence. In some fatal traffic accidents, available evidence will war- 
rant prosecution and conviction for lesser traffic offenses but not for homi- 
cide. 

However, in considering the latter action, thought must be given to 
public reaction concerning such a policy. If a police department in the 
majority of fatal traffic accidents is filing on offending motorists for trifling 
offenses only, the public soon formulates the idea that favoritism is being 
shown in such cases and it reacts severely against the department and the 
local courts. 

Efforts should be extended by a police department and the prosecuting 
oficial to initiate prosecution for homicide in every fatal traffic case where 
there is evidence which indicates the probability of guilt. An examination 
of the manslaughter act in your state and case law on the subject indicate 
that this should not be too difficult. 

What you probably need more than anything else, as in many other 
states, is a good sustained program of public education on this subject to 
wipe out that attitude of jurors ‘““There but for the grace of God sit I.” If 
we can eliminate that attitude of jurors, we eventually will succeed in 
overcoming the prevailing reluctance of far too many prosecuting officials 
to initiate and aggressively prosecute automobile homicide charges. 


TOLEDO’S CHAMPION NICKEL-GRABBER 


A popular play of some years back was R.U.R., in which a couple of 
robots were discovered to have acquired souls. Now, parking meters, 
something like people, are becoming individualized by their earning power. 
A writer on the Toledo Blade said that the champion nickel-grabber of 
the city’s 1,550 parking meters last year was little curb policer No. 933. 


ae 


This parking meter ‘‘almost choked on the 5,133 nickels shoved in its 
mouth by motorists parking in front of the Ohio Fuel Gas Company build- 
ing on Huron Street.” 

Those nickels amounted to $526.65: the average take for all Toledo’s 
parking meters was about $98. 

—The American City 


BURTON W. MARSH HONORED BY WORCESTER TECH 


Burton W. Marsh, director, Traffic Engineering and Safety Dept., 
American Automobile Association, has been named a trustee of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Polytechnical Institute, to fill the unexpired term of Stan- 
wood W. Sparrow, Studebaker Corporation vice president, killed recently 
in a traffic accident. Mr. Marsh graduated from the Institute in 1920. 
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DUTIES OF PROSECUTOR SQUARELY POSED IN RECENT 
NEW JERSEY CASE. 


Ba ENFORCEMENT Officers sometimes are handicapped by a local 
prosecutor who insists that the law requires no action on his part 
until the police or someone else bring him evidence sufficient to insure 
conviction. Otherwise he disclaims all responsibility: his only duty is 
to prosecute. Like a light shining through the fog of misinformation on 
this subject comes the recent decision by the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey in which common defenses of the inert prosecutor are critically 
examined and rejected. 

In State v. Winne, (Mar. 30, 1953) 96 A. (2nd) 63 the county prosecutor 
of Bergen County had been convicted on 19 separate counts of an indict- 
ment charging him with criminal nonfeasance in office in that he failed 
to use the powers of his office to suppress gambling in his county. The 
55-year old New Jersey statute (R.S.2:182-5 N.J.S.A.) requires the county 
prosecutor to “‘use a// reasonable and lawful diligence tor the detection, 
arrest, indictment and conviction of offenders against the laws,” and the 
decision of the case hung on this language. ‘This clause,” says Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, speaking for the court, ‘‘clearly represents 
the legislative response to the problems of law enforcement that were 
reflected in the rapidly increasing population of the state, in the com- 
plexities of life in many urban communities and in the need for concen- 
tration of authority in the county for the detection, arrest, indictment 
and conviction of criminals.” 

As evidence jof this intent the court points out other statutory 
provisions by which the prosecutor is provided with assistants, given the 
power to incur all necessary expenses in the accomplishments of his duties, 
etc. ‘Clearly the legislature intended to give him dominant position and 
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the primary responsibility for the enforcement of the criminal laws, not 
merely by conferring authority on him but by giving him the means of 
implementing such authority. * * * Nor is it any answer to the State’s 
position to say that other statutes also cast some of these responsibilities 
on other public officials such as the local elective officers and the police. 
All have a common responsibility.” 


‘The meaning of the quoted words (of the statute) is clear and unmis- 
takable in intent. Obviously they do not mean that the county prosecutor 
is required personally to detect, arrest, indict and convict, though he may 
and often does do so. They do mean, however, that he is responsible for 
seeing that these things are done, either by himself or his staff or by the 
local enforcement authorities functioning within his county. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the local law enforcement authorities from 
the chanceman on his beat to the chief of police and beyond him to the 
director of public safety are responsive to the county prosecutor’s concept 
of law enforcement on pain of possible indictment if they do not cooperate 
with him in enforcing the law. He does not stand alone. He is in a posi- 
tion to command the cooperation of all the law enforcement authorities 
in the county. He is amply equipped for the performance of his indis- 
pensable task, if law and order are to be maintained in the county and all 
our rights both of person and of property are to be adequately safeguarded. 
It is apparent that his duty is not an absolute one and that the impos- 
sible is not expected of him by the legislature. The statute merely enjoins 
him to use ‘use all reasonable and lawful diligence.’ These are the stand- 
ards of ordinary life that are being enforced in the courts daily in a wide 
variety of human relationships. They are likewise the tests imposed by 


’ 


the common law.’ 


Judge Vanderbilt’s opinion goes on to point out that no corruption 
need be shown to make out a case of criminal nonfeasance in office, other- 
wise “‘an honest but negligent prosecutor would have it in his power to 
cripple or nullify the enforcement of the criminal law in his county or 
to choose at his pleasure the portion of the criminal law he would enforce. 
The purpose of the law is to prevent such frustration of the common 
purpose.” 


Quoting from an important Missouri case (State v. Wallach, (1944) 
353 Mo. 312, 182 S. W. (2nd) 318 155 ALR 1) the court discusses the 
matter of what discretion is granted the prosecutor and the manner in 
which he must exercise it: ‘He must examine all available evidence, the 
law and the facts and intelligently weigh the chances of a successful 
termination of the prosecution. Such duties of necessity involve a good 
faith exercise of the sound discretion of the prosecuting attorney. Dis- 
cretion in this sense means the power of acting upon each separate case 
according to the dictates of his own good judgment and conscience. Such 
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discretion must be exercised in accordance with established principles of 
law, fairly, wisely and with skill and reason. It includes the right to choose 
a course of action or non-action, chosen with regard to what is rught under 
the circumstances.”” In the language of Judge Vanderbilt: ‘He is under 
a statutory duty to investigate suspicious situations, especially when he 
receives information that makes it reasonably probable that the law has 
been violated.” 

This case follows the general rule that it is the duty of the prosecuting 
attorney to take the initiative in enforcing the criminal laws. (27 C.J.S. 
sec. 14). 


Army Puts Safety Policy in Black and White 


Does your department have a safety policy? The following is the stated, 
written policy of the United States Army, Pacific, which was distributed 
throughout the area in pamphlet form: 


SAFETY POLICY 


It is the policy of this Command to conduct all operations safely, to 
prevent injuries to persons and damage to property. Safety starts with 
planning and continues through design, purchasing, fabrication, construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance. All practical steps shall be taken to 
maintain safe, healthful places of work by building in safety and healthful 
conditions. Adequate protective and corrective equipment will be used 
to minimize existing accident and health hazards. 

Safety and accident prevention are prime responsibilities of operating 
management. All supervisory personnel must accept responsibility for the 
prevention of accidents on work under their jurisdiction. Staff safety 
directors, engineers and inspectors serve only in an advisory capacity. 

When making job assignments or issuing work orders, all supervisory 
personnel shall be responsible for thorough training and instruction of 
personnel under their direction in all correct measures necessary to insure 
safe operations. 

Teamwork between supervisors and other personnel is vital in carrying 
out this policy. Active cooperation and strict compliance by all concerned 
are expected. 


* * * 


Some psychologists claim you can evaluate a man’s character by studying 
the way he treats his dog. If this claim has any essence of soundness, then 
wouldn’t the manner in which he treats other users of the streets and high- 
ways be a better evaluation of his character? 
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Notes about new books, pam- 
phlets, reports, and articles ap- 
pearing in current publications, 
prepared by Myrtle A. Schultz, 
Institute librarian. 


(The items mentioned in this section are listed for the information of our 
readers and are not available from the Traffic Institute unless so stated.) 


ADMINISTRATION 

‘Passing the Buck.”” By Lawrence A. Appley (Pres., American Manage- 
ment Assn.) Pudlic Personnel Review, July 1953. p. 97. ‘‘Decisions have 
to be made and made at the proper time if an organization is to be dy- 
namic and progressive . . . It is a wise executive who is able to train his 
subordinates to think for themselves and find solutions for their own 
problems.” 


CRIME 
Protection Against Burglary. Richard L. Holcomb. Institute of Public 
Affairs, State University of Iowa. Iowa City. 1953. 54 pp. $1. 


COURTS 

‘The Essentials of a Sound Judicial System.’” By Arthur T. Vanderbilt. 
Reprinted from the Northwestern University Law Review, Mar.-Apr. 
1953. 15 pp. 


DIRECTORIES 
Directory of Sheriffs of the United States. National Sheriffs Assn., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1953. 48 pp. $12.50. Complete data on sheriffs’ terms 


and tenure of office. 


JUDICIAL SALARIES 


Judicial salary increases granted in 1952. Journal of the American 
Judicature Society, Feb. 1953-p. 150; Apr. 1953-p. 183. 


PARKING-OFF STREET 
“Boomtown’s Parking Bonanza.” American City, July 1953. p. 108. 
Legislation, land-use, and off-street parking plan of officials with fore- 


sight proved a bonanza to Silver Spring, Md., a suburb of Washington, 
D.C 
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POLICE ACCIDENTS 


In Oakland, Calif., the police and fire departments have established 
trafhc accident hearing boards. Public Management, July 1953. p. 165. 


TOLL ROADS 


Toll-Road Developments and Their Significance in the Provisions of 


Expressways. Harmer E. Davis, Ralph A. Moyer, Norman A. Kennedy, 
and Howard S. Lapin. Institute of Transportation and Traffic Engineer- 
ing, University of California, Research Report No. 11. Berkeley. Jan. 
1953. 85 pp.-app. (App. H. contains an excellent bibliography on toll 


roads.) 


TRAFFIC COURTS 

Traffic Law Enforcement and the Sixteen Resolutions of the Chief Justices 
and the Governors. Arthur T. Vanderbilt. Institute of Judicial Adminis- 
tration. New York 12, N. Y. (Preliminary draft—final draft to be avail- 
able in September.) 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING COMMISSIONS 

Amendment to the charter of the City of Los Angeles creating the 
Department of Traffic and explaining the functions, etc. Approved by 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 116. Resolution Chap. 202, Laws 
1953. California Regular Session. Sacramento. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY COMMISSIONS 

State Organization for Traffic Safety in Michigan. Based on recom- 
mendations of the Michigan Highway Safety Seminar. Michigan State 
Safety Commission. Lansing. Sept. 1952. 26 pp. 


TRAFFIC SURVEYS 

Kalamazoo Looks Ahead at the Traffic Problem. 1953 Kalamazoo Traffic 
Study Committee—Consultants: Louis R. Morony and D. Grant Mickle 
of the Automotive Safety Foundation. The Committee, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 28 pp. An appraisal of street and traffic functions, with recom- 
mendations for legislative and engineering improvements. 


TRUCK ROUTES 
The Buffalo Truck Route System. Traffic Guarterly, July 1953. p. 409. 


“Under the influence” implies the consumption of enough intoxicating 
liquor to cause definite impairment of the faculties. 


from Accident Facts 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 





(All courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, Iil., 
unless otherwtse indicated.) 


Sept. 24—Opening session, 1953-54 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program. 


Oct. 5-16—Workshop in Driver Improvement, Northeastern University, 
Boston. 


Oct. 5-23—Unit course in Trafic Law Enforcement—Administration and 
Techniques. 


Oct. 12-16—Trafhic Court Conference, School of Law, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


Oct. 15-17—Annual Conference for graduates of the Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration Training Program. 


Oct. 19—TPA Graduate reunion dinner. 6:30 p.m., Electric Club, Kemper 
Insurance Building, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


Oct. 26-Nov. 20—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation. 


Nov. 2-13—Workshop in Driver Improvement, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Nov. 2-20—Unit course in Traffic Law for Police. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2—Traffic Court conference, School of Law, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 11—Emergency Highway Traffic Supervision Course (for 
Federal Civil Defense Administration.) 


Nov. 30-Dec. 11—Unit course in Directing Trafic—Planning and Tech- 
niques. 


Noy. 30-Dec. 11—Workshop in Driver Improvement. 


Dec. 14-18—Unit course in Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 


For complete information on these courses, write to Director of Training, 
The Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 1704 Judson Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 





4#NTEGRATED UNIT COURSES 


for Police 


Traffic Law for Police 
Nov. 2-20 


Umjversity of Michigan 
Am arbor, Michigan 


TXehsportation Library 


ing Traffic -- Planning and Techniques 
Nov. 30-Dec. 11 


Chemical Tests for Intoxication 


Dec 14-18 


The Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 


Evanston, Ill. 


(See story on page 19) 





